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During  the  afternoon,  under  the 
direction  of  Howard  Brockway, 
member  of  the  Institute,  the  following 
numbers  were  played  by  Mr.  Brock- 
way, at  the  piano,  and  by  Miss  Alix 
Young  Maruchess,  on  the  violin : 
to  open  the  program : Edward  Mac- 
Dowell’s  Woodland  Sketches  and 
The  Deserted  Farm;  and  to  close  the 
program  : Brahm’s  Slumber  Song. 

The  Slumber  Song  was  a favorite 
selection  of  Mr.  Burroughs  and  was 
played  at  his  obituary  services. 
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INTRODUCTION 

By  William  Milligan  Sloane 

President  of  the  Academy 

There  has  been,  among  our  Amer- 
ican men  of  letters,  but  one  John  Bur- 
roughs. Essentially  he  was  a man  of 
the  open  air,  at  home  among  the  woods, 
the  fields,  their  denizens  and  their 
component  parts,  plants  and  trees ; and 
animals,  creeping,  walking,  or  flying; 
above  all,  among  the  men  who  dwelt 
nearest  to  them.  For  us  he  was  the 
essayist  with  all  these  as  his  themes, 
the  recording  secretary  as  it  were, 
writing  with  a style  all  his  own,  clear, 
crisp,  and  adequate  about  that  which 
is  the  essence  of  literature,  the  reac- 
tion between  humanity  and  its  home. 
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Indeed  when  he  was  at  his  best  in  later 
years  he  was  a philosopher,  embracing 
in  his  thought  and  its  expression  the 
elements  which  compose  into  a map  of 
life.  So  to-day  in  his  honor  we  have, 
set  forth  by  intimate  friends,  the  as- 
pects of  John  Burroughs  as  a writer, 
as  a naturalist,  and  the  man  whose 
long  activity  made  him  renowned  in 
the  activities  he  pursued  to  the  de- 
light of  readers,  of  nature  lovers  and 
of  personal  friends. 
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THE  RACIAL  SOUL  OF 
JOHN  BURROUGHS 

By  Henry  Fairfield  Osborn 

Indelibly  stamped  on  my  mind  is 
the  celebration  of  John  Burroughs's 
seventy-fifth  birthday  in  the  Bird  Hall 
of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  when  six  hundred  children 
of  the  New  York  East  Side  schools, 
Czechs,  Hungarians,  Poles,  Slovaks, 
no  trace  of  American  stock  among 
them,  came  to  tell  Burroughs  how 
they  loved  him  and  his  writings. 
Twelve  bright  girls  and  boys,  each 
representing  a volume  of  the  edition 
of  his  collected  works  and  wearing  the 
name  of  the  volume  suspended  in 
front,  came  forward  and  recited  a 
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verse  or  a bit  of  prose  from  the  volume 
represented.  Tears  came  into  the  eyes 
of  “the  good  grey  poet,”  Burroughs’s 
own  designation  of  Walt  Whitman,  as 
the  love  and  admiration  of  the  spirited 
children  poured  in  upon  him.  The 
scene  reflected  the  high  purpose  of 
literature,  the  interpretation  of  the 
spiritual  and  moral  influences  of 
Nature. 

With  a large  following  of  grown 
men,  a circle  of  admirers  which  in- 
cluded such  extremes  as  Henry  Ford 
and  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Burroughs 
was  preeminently  the  poet  of  the  school 
children  of  America,  his  ability  for 
humanizing  his  dumb  friends  of  the 
animal  world  having  caught  the  fancy 
of  the  children-,  thus  giving  him  one 
of  his  claims  to  immortality  in  Amer- 
ica, if  not  in  other  countries.  It  was 
his  part  in  America  to  throw  the 
light  of  Nature  into  the  “prison- 
house,”  to  use  Wordsworth’s  phrase, 
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which  civilization  throws  around  our 
youth : 

Heaven  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy  ! 
Shades  of  the  prison-house  begin  to 
close 

Upon  the  growing  Boy, 

But  he  beholds  the  light,  and  whence  it 
flows. 

He  sees  it  in  his  joy; 

The  Youth,  who  daily  farther  from  the 
East 

Must  travel,  still  is  Nature’s  Priest, 
And  by  the  vision  splendid 
Is  on  his  way  attended; 

At  length  the  Man  perceives  it  die  away. 
And  fade  into  the  light  of  common 
day. 

His  fellow  poet  of  nature,  John 
Muir,  though  in  his  way  a writer 
of  large  imagination,  did  not  human- 
ize his  birds  and  mammals  as  Bur- 
roughs did — a legitimate  means  of 
charming  young  and  old  with  the  hab- 
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its  and  moralities  of  animal  life,  pro- 
vided one  makes  it  clear  that  it  is 
an  interpretation  and  an  analogy  and 
not  a real  resemblance  being  pictured. 
Burroughs  loved  Nature  of  the  East 
— of  New  York  and  New  England 
— as  Muir,  his  junior  by  only  a year, 
cast  over  us  the  spell  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast,  from  Alaska  to  southern 
California,  in  all  its  virgin  grandeur. 
On  the  voyages  to  Alaska  in  1899  ''the 
two  Johns,’'  as  they  were  affectionately 
called  by  their  companions,  met  day 
by  day.  Alike  in  their  disregard  of 
conventions,  in  absent-mindedness  in 
such  trivial  matters  as  clothing  and 
food,  and  in  their  readiness  to  absorb 
and  to  pour  out  their  nature  philoso- 
phy, it  would  appear  that  one  steamer 
was  not  quite  large  enough  for  two 
such  great  men,  accustomed  as  each 
was,  in  his  advancing  years,  to  un- 
checked discourse  and  to  reverent  at- 
tention and  interest ! 
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I also  had  the  privilege  of  intimacy 
with  Muir  and  learned  that  his  views 
did  not  entirely  harmonize  with  those 
of  Burroughs ; the  difiference  was 
more  or  less  traceable,  I believe,  to  the 
Scotch  ancestry  of  Muir  and  to  his 
severe  and  rugged  bringing  up  as  con- 
trasted with  the  more  equable  environ- 
ment of  Burroughs’s  youth.  Muir 
chose  for  observation  those  aspects  of 
nature  which  present  the  greatest  ob- 
stacles, glaciers  and  mountain  tops, 
although  he  had  tender  moments  with 
birds  and  found  a personality  in  trees. 
He  wrote  about  trees  as  has  no  one 
else  in  the  whole  history  of  trees, 
chiefly  because  he  loved  them  as  he 
loved  men  and  women,  and  his  pow- 
ers of  expression  were  gathered  from 
classic  British  sources,  such  as  the 
King  James  version  of  the  Bible, 
Milton,  Shakespeare,  and  Carlyle,  with 
little  influence  from  Thoreau  and  none 
from  Whitman. 
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In  feature  and  in  spirit  of  the  Nor- 
dic stock,  with  a dash  of  Celtic  tem- 
perament, Burroughs  was  true  to  his 
heredity.  From  the  paternal  side  of  his 
ancestry  Burroughs  received,  accord- 
ing to  a close  student  of  his  forebears, 
his  religious  and  moral  nature,  his  stub- 
bornness, his  persistence,  his  emotional 
tendencies,  his  love  of  beauty,  his  curi- 
osity as  to  causes  and  explanations ; 
these  were  the  Nordic  traits  of  his 
pedigree.  Of  English  ancestry  on  his 
mother’s  side,  he  inherited  from  the 
Kelly  line,  perhaps  Celtic,  his  slight 
melancholy  and  his  carefree  love  of 
nature.  There  are  numerous  divines  on 
the  paternal  Burroughs  side,  given  to 
Bible  reading;  on  the  maternal  Kelly 
side  are  country  folk,  lovers  of  the  out- 
doors, fishermen,  foxhunters,  one  her- 
mit, and  one  Bible  reader,  ‘'Granther 
Kelly.”  Thus  Burroughs’s  intellectual 
and  spiritual  pedigree  recalls  what 
Goethe  says  of  his  own  parents : 
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To  my  father  I owe  my  stature, 

My  impulse  to  the  serious  life; 

To  my  mother  dear  my  joyous  nature, 
My  love  of  story  telling. 

At  various  times  in  Burroughs’s  life 
one  set  of  impulses  and  then  another 
predominated,  but  his  genfus  mani- 
fested itself  in  three  ways : first,  in  the 
possession  of  what  may  be  called  the 
nature  supersense,  a rare  endowment 
observed  also  in  Wordsworth,  Tho- 
reau,  and  Emerson,  and  recorded  by 
them  in  some  of  their  most  beautiful 
sentences : 

This  is  a delicious  evening,  when  the 
whole  body  is  one  sense,  and  imbibes 
delight  through  every  pore.  I go  and 
come  with  a strange  liberty  in  Nature, 
a part  of  itself.  (Thoreau:  Walden.) 

. . . We  have  crept  out  of  our  close 
and  crowded  houses  into  the  night  and 
morning,  and  we  see  what  majestic  beau- 
ties daily  wrap  us  in  their  bosom.  How 
willingly  we  would  escape  the  barriers 
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which  render  them  comparatively  impo- 
tent, escape  the  sophistication  and  second 
thought,  and  suffer  nature  to  entrance 
us.  . . . These  enchantments  are  medici- 
nal, they  sober  and  heal  us.  (Emerson: 
Nature.) 

Mounting  toward  the  upland  again,  I 
pause  reverently  as  the  hush  and  still- 
ness of  twilight  come  upon  the  woods. 
It  is  the  sweetest,  ripest  hour  of  the  day. 
And  as  the  hermit’s  evening  hymn  goes 
up  from  the  deep  solitude  below  me,  I 
experience  that  serene  exaltation  of  sen- 
timent of  which  music,  literature,  and 
religion  are  but  the  faint  types  and  sym- 
bols. (Burroughs:  In  the  Hemlocks.) 

Of  the  reality  of  this  nature  supersense 
there  is  as  little  doubt  as  of  its  rarity. 

Burroughs  may  be  called  a natural 
philosopher — a nature-lover  more  than 
a naturalist,  for  the  latter  term  is  re- 
served for  the  few  gifted  ones,  like 
Darwin  and  Fabre.  His  powers  of 
original  observation  of  nature  were 
not  great  powers  such  as  would  en- 
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title  him  to  be  called  a great  natural- 
ist, but — powers  of  intimate,  truth- 
ful,’ and  sympathetic  observation — 
joined  with  a love  of  expression  that 
made  him  a prolific  producer,  and  that 
suggested  the  title  of  his  first  paper. 
Expression,  published  in  i860.  The 
naturalist  instinct  has  certainly  been 
rare  among  other  poets  and  men  of 
letters.  Emerson’s  Nature,  published 
in  1835,  might  have  been  written  at 
his  library  table,  gazing  into  the  fire- 
light, although  his  poems,  May-Day, 
To  the  Humble  Bee,  The  Rhodora, 
and  Titmouse,  are  full  of  the  nature 
vision.  Maeterlinck’s  delightful  natu- 
ralistic writings  are  rather  the  mastery 
of  the  observations  of  Fabre  than  of  a 
single  original  observation  on  his  own 
part.  Similarly,  the  natural  philoso- 
phy so  beautifully  expressed  by  Ten- 
nyson in  1850  in  his  In  M emoriam  was 
drawn  from  conversations  in  a Dar- 
winian club.  Wordsworth  was  richly 
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endowed  with  the  nature  supersense, 
perhaps  more  so  than  Burroughs,  but 
he  was  neither  observer,  naturalist, 
nor  natural  philosopher ; he  was  pre- 
eminently the  spiritual  interpreter.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  naturalistic  poetry 
of  Erasmus  Darwin  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  his  Botanic  Gar- 
den, his  Loves  of  the  Plants,  were  the 
rhythmic  expression  of  original  and 
philosophical  thought  of  a high  order. 
This  is  true  also  of  Goethe’s  natural 
history  writings  and  poetic  allusions 
to  nature,  which  sprang  from  original 
work  in  botany  and  anatomy  and 
brought  him  near  a conception  of  the 
theory  of  evolution  a half-century  be- 
fore Charles  Darwin. 

We  look  to  Gilbert  White  as  one  of 
Burroughs’s  prototypes  in  the  union 
of  observation  and  expression,  to 
Izaak  Walton  in  the  joy  of  outdoor 
life,  and  especially  to  the  truly  great 
Americans,  Thoreau  and  Walt  Whit- 
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man.  That  Burroughs  fell  under 
Whitman's  influence  very  early,  his 
poem  Waiting,  written  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five,  would  seem  to  indicate. 

My  own  attention,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two,  was  called  to  Whitman  in 
a memorable  manner,  when  he  was  not 
considered  fit  reading  for  the  young. 
It  was  in  1879,  Ihe  rooms  of  Francis 
Balfour,  younger  brother  of  Arthur, 
at  Cambridge  University,  where  there 
were  weekly  dinners  at  which  one  met 
wits  and  celebrities  from  London  and 
Oxford,  as  well  as  from  Cambridge. 
One  evening  I was  approached  by  a 
tall  youth  with  a handsome  face,  long 
hair,  flowing  collar,  and  sensuous 
mouth,  who  began  immediately  to  offer 
an  opinion  of  American  literature. 
He  said:  ''You  have  no  real  poets  in 
America.  To  me  Longfellow,  Whit- 
tier, and  the  others  are  mere  echoes  of 
English  singers.  You  Americans  have 
only  one  sweet  and  true  songster, 
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whom  you  do  not  appreciate,  and  that 
is  Walt  Whitman/’  These  words  and 
young  Oscar  Wilde’s  appearance  are 
indelibly  impressed  upon  my  memory 
because  they  first  brought  home  to 
me  the  idea  that  the  all-essential  qual- 
ity in  a writer  of  eminence  is  that  he 
must  be  of  his  country,  of  his  soil. 
This  quality,  preeminent  in  Whitman, 
was  possessed  in  no  less  degree  by 
Burroughs,  although  Burroughs  was 
by  no  means  so  poetic.  Americanism 
in  Americans  is  essential  for  the  fun- 
damental biological  reason  that  our 
spiritual  and  intellectual  powers,  to 
reach  their  highest  development,  must 
react  to  our  own  environment  and  not 
to  some  other  distant  or  bygone  envi- 
ronment. Welcome  as  British,  French, 
or  classical  reactions  may  be  among 
us,  they  are  not  of  our  soil. 

These  are  interpretations  of  Bur- 
roughs’s genius,  not  explanations;  we 
may  examine  and  compare  him  with 
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other  men,  but  we  cannot  explain  him 
any  more  than  we  can  explain  the  pre- 
historic artists  of  the  cave  period.  In 
each  case  the  genius  arrives,  assumes 
leadership,  and  lifts  an  entire  com- 
munity of  less  gifted  souls  to  a little 
higher  level. 

This  brings  us  to  the  sources  of  the 
racial  soul.  Why  did  the  soul  of  John 
Burroughs  react  throughout  his  life 
to  the  genial  conditions  of  our  East,  to 
its  birds  and  plants  and  flowers,  to  its 
seasons,  to  its  few  retreats  still  acces- 
sible where  Nature  has  preserved  some 
of  her  unrestrained  beauty  in  her  con- 
test with  the  ruthless  destroyer  that  we 
call  Civilization  ? Why  was  he  the 
poet  of  our  robins,  of  our  apple-trees, 
of  the  beauties  of  our  forests  and 
farms?  Why  was  he  the  ardent  and 
sometimes  violent  prophet  of  con- 
servation ? 

Whence  the  Poet’s  soul,  whence  the 
soul  of  a race,  of  a people,  of  a nation? 
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Have  we  not  reason  to  believe  that 
there  is  a racial  soul  as  well  as  a racial 
mind,  a racial  system  of  morals,  a 
racial  anatomy?  This  is  the  thought 
to  which  I have  been  led  in  trying  to 
penetrate  to  the  inner  meaning  of  the 
life  and  works  of  John  Burroughs, 
because  eager  as  I am  about  anatomy, 
I am  far  more  eager  about  the  origin 
and  development  of  the  moral,  spirit- 
ual, and  intellectual  nature  of  man — 
the  mystery  of  mysteries  in  biology  at 
the  present  time.  When  Huxley  in 
his  Romanes  lecture  held  that  Dar- 
winism fails  to  throw  light  on  the 
moral  nature  of  man,  he  was,  in  my 
opinion,  wrong;  yet  the  origin  of  the 
anatomy  and  even  of  the  moral  nature 
of  man  is  relatively  simple,  when 
compared  with  the  origin  of  the  spirit 
and  mind  of  man.  The  peculiar  mys- 
tery about  the  origin  of  our  spiritual 
and  intellectual  powers  is  that  they 
appear  to  arise  before  they  are  needed 
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— they  are  ready  to  play  their  part  be- 
fore the  time  and  opportunity  arise. 

Moreover,  we  have  long  since  aban- 
doned Herbert  Spencer’s  teaching  that 
our  spiritual  and  intellectual  faculties 
are  developed  through  the  inherited 
effects  of  use,  and  we  now  adhere  to 
Weismann’s  teaching  that  the  use  or 
disuse  of  our  spiritual  and  intellectual 
powers  has  no  effect  whatever  on  our 
offspring,  except  in  so  far  as  it  tends 
to  keep  us  in  a normal  state  of  mind 
and  health.  The  death-blow  to  Her- 
bert Spencer’s  view  was  given  in  the 
discoveries  of  prehistoric  art  within 
the  last  quarter  of  a century,  from 
which  it  appears  that  a race  of  men 
of  spiritual  and  intellectual  powers 
arose  in  which  the  art  spirit  had  little 
to  do  with  the  struggle  for  existence 
and  may  have  run  counter  to  it,  as  it 
does  at  the  present  time.  These  dis- 
coveries also  appear  to  give  pause  to 
the  Darwinian  theory  of  the  origin  of 
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our  spiritual  and  intellectual  powers 
through  Natural  Selection,  for  the 
periods  in  man’s  history  and  prehistory 
when  the  artist  or  the  man  of  letters 
has  been  best  fitted  to  survive  have 
been  few  and  far  between. 

Again,  this  sudden  emergence  of 
our  spiritual  and  intellectual  nature 
from  the  man  of  the  environing  woods, 
forests,  streams,  plains,  and  deserts  of 
primeval  Asia  and  Europe  does  not 
favor  Bergson’s  view  of  the  creative 
evolution  of  an  internal  spiritual  and 
intellectual  impulse  which  must  flower 
out  in  time,  because  if  Bergson  were 
right  we  should  have  spiritual  and  in- 
tellectual genius  appearing  out  of  sea- 
son and  entirely  out  of  accord  with 
environment.  This  is  not  the  case, 
because  there  is  always  an  adjustment, 
a relation,  between  the  internal  spirit- 
ual and  intellectual  powers  and  the 
external  nature  of  the  time,  the  beauty 
or  the  ugliness,  the  ease  or  the  hard- 
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ship.  It  is  through  this  reciprocal 
relation  of  the  inner  man  and  the  en- 
vironing world  that  there  are  so  few 
misfits.  If  Bergson  were  right,  our 
western  world  would  be  full  of  dis- 
harmonies ; we  should  find  Mediter- 
ranean geniuses  springing  up  in  Scan- 
dinavian atmospheres,  as  is  never  the 
case.  The  racial  creative  spirit  of  man 
always  reacts  to  its  own  historic  racial 
environment,  into  the  remote  past. 

Our  conclusion  is  that  distinctive 
spiritual  and  intellectual  powers  orig- 
inate along  lines  of  slow  racial  evolu- 
tion in  climate  and  surroundings  of 
distinct  kinds.  In  the  south  were  the 
Mediterranean  lines  of  migration  along 
sunny  seas,  formidable  enough  in  the 
winter  season,  favorable  to  rapid  de- 
velopment of  maritime  powers,  to- 
gether with  artistic  powers,  the  My- 
censeans,  the  Phoenicians,  the  early 
Italian  races.  The  Mediterraneans 
take  nature  for  granted.  In  the  center 
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of  Europe  were  the  lines  of  Alpine  or 
Celtic  invaders,  kept  entirely  away 
from  the  sea,  races  of  agriculturalists 
and  of  miners,  rich  in  mechanical  tal- 
ent, neither  adventurous  nor  sea  lov- 
ing. To  the  north  lived  a race  of 
hunters,  of  seafaring  adventurers,  res- 
olutely contending  with  the  forces  of 
nature,  fond  of  the  open,  curious  and 
inquisitive  about  the  causes  of  things ; 
deliberate  in  spiritual  development, 
very  gradually  they  reach  the  greatest 
intellectual  heights  and  depths. 

The  racial  aptitudes  in  these  three 
environments  of  the  past  twenty  thou- 
sand years  are  now  revealed  in  anat- 
omy and  will  be  no  less  clearly  re- 
vealed in  the  predispositions  of  mor- 
als, of  intellect,  and  of  spirit.  Here 
nature,  religion,  and  beauty,  kept  apart 
by  the  superficial  vision  of  man  in 
science,  theology,  and  aesthetics,  are 
one  in  the  eternal  vision  and  purpose 
of  the  Creator.  In  the  marvelous  con- 
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tinuity  of  heredity  a thousand  years 
are  as  yesterday. 

This  is  my  idea  of  the  origin  of  the 
racial  soul,  this  is  my  interpretation  of 
Wordsworth’s  immortal  lines: 

Our  birth  is  but  a sleep  and  a forgetting : 
The  Soul  that  rises  with  us,  our  life’s 
Star, 

Hath  had  elsewhere  its  setting. 
And  cometh  from  afar : 

Not  in  entire  forgetfulness. 

And  not  in  utter  nakedness. 

But  trailing  clouds  of  glory  do  we  come 
From  God,  who  is  our  home. 

Burroughs,  the  poet  of  to-day,  found 
himself  at  home  in  the  environment  of 
his  remote  flint-making  ancestors  of 
northern  Europe.  The  soul  that  rose 
with  him  had  its  setting  for  countless 
generations  in  the  north ; it  came  from 
afar,  not  in  forgetfulness,  reflecting 
and  recalling  the  northern  clouds  of 
Nature’s  glory. 
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BURROUGHS  THE  MAN 
OF  LETTERS 

By  Bliss  Perry 

John  Burroughs  was  more  fortunate 
than  many  ^‘nature  writers/’  in  that  he 
was  a natural  writer.  Audubon,  Jef- 
feries, John  Muir,  and  even  Thoreau 
had  slowly  to  learn  the  art  of  composi- 
tion. But  Burroughs,  descendant  of 
Connecticut  Yankees,  caught  the  knack 
of  it  easily.  He  sprang  from  plain 
farming  stock  and  grew  up  in  a house- 
hold where  books  were  disregarded. 
But  at  seventeen,  when  he  had  begun 
to  support  himself  by  teaching  school, 
he  had  made  his  first  journey  to  New 
York  and  returned  laden  with  second- 
hand volumes, — among  them  Johnson’s 
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Rambler  and  Idler  and  Saint-Pierre's 
Studies  in  Nature.  Soon  he  was  read- 
ing E.  P.  Whipple's  essays,  and  Hig- 
ginson's,  and  before  long  he  discovered 
Emerson.  This  went  to  his  head.  I 
remember  his  talking  with  amuse- 
ment— it  was  over  some  steak  and 
potatoes  cooked  on  the  hearth  at  Slab- 
sides — about  that  unsigned  essay  on 
Expression  which  he  had  published 
in  the  Atlantic  in  November,  i860,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-three.  Lowell  had 
liked  the  essay  well  enough  to  print  it, 
and  many  readers  of  the  magazine 
supposed  that  Emerson  was  the  au- 
thor. But  aside  from  a few  surface 
mannerisms,  it  had  no  touch  of  the 
real  Emerson;  there  was  far  more  of 
E.  P.  Whipple  and  of  the  amiable  au- 
thor of  Paul  and  Virginia. 

Nearly  five  years  passed  before 
his  next  contribution  to  the  Atlantic. 
This  appeared  as  the  leading  article 
for  May,  1865,  was  entitled  With 
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the  Birds.  It  does  not  seem  written 
by  the  same  youth  who  composed  the 
essay  on  Expression.  The  prettily 
balanced  sentences  have  disappeared, 
together  with  the  sentimental  abstrac- 
tions. We  are  now  on  the  actual  en- 
trancing earth,  watching  the  thrushes 
and  the  hen-hawk.  Much  had  hap- 
pened to  John  Burroughs  in  that  in- 
terval of  five  years.  He  had  moved 
from  the  headwaters  of  the  Delaware 
to  the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  and  be- 
come a government  clerk.  He  had 
been  reading  Wordsworth  and  Car- 
lyle, Tennyson  and  Ruskin ; and  above 
all  he  had  become  a friend  of  Walt 
Whitman,  who  was  then  engaged  in 
hospital  service  in  Washington.  Whit- 
man flung  many  a door  of  the  spirit 
wide  open  for  John  Burroughs,  and 
the  younger  man  rewarded  the  friend- 
ship by  making  Whitman  the  theme  of 
his  first  book. 

The  out-of-doors  essays  now  col- 
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lected  in  Wake-Robin  were  mostly 
written  in  the  Treasury  Building  at 
Washington,  in  front  of  the  iron  vault 
which  Burroughs  was  guarding.  He 
had  a day  off  on  March  4,  1865,  but 
chose  to  wander  in  what  was  then  the 
wilderness  of  Rock  Creek  rather  than 
to  join  the  crowed  that  listened  to  Lin- 
coln’s Second  Inaugural  Address.  He 
recorded  his  strolls  about  Washington 
and  his  boyish  memories  of  the  Cats- 
kills in  a clear,  graceful  style,  in  which 
modesty,  gentleness,  accuracy  of  ob- 
servation, and  freshness  of  feeling  are 
the  noticeable  features.  In  succeeding 
volumes  of  essays — Winter  Sunshine, 
Locusts  and  Wild  Honey  and  Birds 
and  Poets — this  pleasant  mellow  style 
is  maintained.  It  rises  into  eloquence 
in  the  essays  on  Emerson  and  Whit- 
man. Yet  it  seems  to  me  that  in  the 
Pepacton  volume,  dating  from  1881, 
Burroughs  gives  the  most  authentic 
evidence,  not  merely  of  having  mas- 
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tered  the  craft  of  essay-writing,  but  of 
having  found  something  of  his  own 
to  say. 

Here  are  two  illustrations,  from  this 
volume,  of  modes  of  writing  which 
Burroughs  was  to  employ  for  the  next 
forty  years.  The  first  is  a naturalistic 
description  of  the  woodchuck : 

'Tn  form  and  movement  the  wood- 
chuck is  not  captivating.  His  body  is 
heavy  and  flabby.  Indeed,  such  a flac- 
cid, fluid,  pouchy  carcass  I have  never 
before  seen.  It  has  absolutely  no  mus- 
cular tension  or  rigidity,  but  is  as 
baggy  and  shaky  as  a skin  filled  with 
water.  Let  the  rifleman  shoot  one 
while  it  lies  basking  on  a sideling  rock, 
and  its  body  slumps  off,  and  rolls  and 
spills  down  the  hill,  as  if  it  were  a mass 
of  bowels  only.’’ 

The  second  discusses  Nature  and 
the  Poets : 

'Tt  is  the  soul  the  poet  interprets, 
not  nature.  . There  is  nothing  in  nature 
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but  what  the  beholder  supplies.  . . . 
Is  the  music  in  the  instrument,  or  in 
the  soul  of  the  performer?  Nature  is 
a dead  clod  until  you  have  breathed 
upon  it  with  your  genius.  You  com- 
mune with  your  own  soul,  not  with 
woods  or  waters ; they  furnish  the  con- 
ditions, and  are  what  you  make  them. 
Did  Shelley  interpret  the  song  of  the 
skylark,  or  Keats  that  of  the  nightin- 
gale ? They  interpreted  their  own 
wild,  yearning  hearts.  The  trick  of 
the  poet  is  always  to  idealize  nature — 
to  see  it  subjectively.  You  cannot  find 
what  the  poets  find  in  the  woods 
until  you  take  the  poet's  heart  to  the 
woods.  ..." 

Of  these  two  passages  I personally 
prefer  the  one  about  the  woodchuck. 
It  is  veracious,  clairvoyant.  Yet  it 
was  the  other  style,  no  doubt,  more 
idealistic,  emotional  and  refined,  which 
gave  Burroughs  his  increasing  audi- 
ence. In  the  eighteen-eighties  Amer- 
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ican  readers  were  beginning  to  be  curi- 
ous about  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and 
here  was  a man  who  could  write  as 
clearly  as  Gilbert  White,  as  enthusi- 
astically as  Audubon,  and  without  any 
of  the  perplexing  queerness,  the  ob- 
stinately intrusive  individualism  of 
Thoreau. 

How  delightful,  for  instance,  are  the 
sketches  of  England  in  Fresh  Fields, — 
especially  A Hunt  for  .the  Nightmgale 
and  A Sunday  in  CJieyne  Row.  Bur- 
roughs had  been  highly  stimulated  by 
Carlyle,  and  he  records  his  moral  and 
intellectual  indebtedness  as  simply  as 
if  he  were  describing  a hemlock  tree. 
John  Burroughs  possessed,  in  fact,  an 
unusual  gift  for  appreciative  criticism. 
He  had  his  prejudices,  of  course.  His 
suspicion  of  academic  persons  and  of 
orthodox  persons  was  as  persistent  as 
Whitman’s.  No  doubt  his  critical  fac- 
ulties were  hampered  by  his  ignorance 
of  other  languages  than  English  and 
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by  his  almost  exclusive  preoccupation 
with  nineteenth-century  writers.  And, 
nevertheless,  very  few  of  our  critics 
better  equipped  in  scholarship  have 
written  more  clarifying  papers  than 
John  Burroughs  wrote  on  Thoreau, 
on  Science  and  Literature,  on  Gilbert 
White,  and  on  Matthew  Arnold.  All 
of  these  are  printed  in  Indoor  Studies. 

Take,  for  example,  the  admirable 
sentences  on  ThoreauT  defective 
ornithology : 

''He  had  not  the  detective  eye  of  the 
great  naturalist;  he  did  not  catch  the 
clues  and  hints  dropped  here  and 
there,  the  quick,  flashing  movements, 
the  shy  but  signiflcant  gestures  by 
which  new  facts  are  disclosed,  mainly 
because  he  was  not  looking  for  them. 
His  eye  was  not  penetrating  and  inter- 
pretive. It  was  full  of  speculation; 
it  was  sophisticated  with  literature, 
sophisticated  with  Concord,  sophisti- 
cated with  himself.  His  mood  was 
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subjective  rather  than  objective.  He 
was  more  intent  on  the  natural  his- 
tory of  his  own  thought  than  on  that 
of  the  bird.  To  the  last,  his  ornithol- 
ogy was  not  quite  sure,  not.  quite  trust- 
worthy.’' 

In  the  volume  entitled  Literary  Val- 
ues, published  in  his  sixty-fifth  year, 
how  lucid  and  sane  is  John  Bur- 
roughs’s protest  against  the  sentimen- 
tal extravagance  that  characterized 
English  and  American  writing  at  the 
opening  of  the  twentieth  century ! 
‘'Every  age  will  have  its  own  hobbies 
and  hobbyists,  its  own  clowns,  its  own 
follies  and  fashions  and  infatuations. 
What  every  age  will  not  have  in  the 
same  measure  is  sanity,  proportion, 
health,  penetration,  simplicity.  The 
strained  and  overwrought,  the  fantas- 
tic and  far-fetched,  are  sure  to  drop 
out.  Every  pronounced  style,  like 
Carlyle’s,  is  sure  to  suffer.  . . . 
Things  do  not  endure  in  this  world 
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without  a certain  singleness  and  con- 
tinence. Trees  do  not  grow  and  stand 
upright  without  a certain  balance  and 
proportion.  A man  does  not  live  out 
half  his  days  without  a certain  sim- 
plicity of  life.  Excesses,  irregulari- 
ties, violences,  kill  him.  It  is  the  same 
with  books — they,  too,  are  under  the 
same  law;  they  hold  the  gift  of  life 
on  the  same  terms.  Only  an  honest 
book  can  live;  only  absolute  sincerity 
can  stand  the  test  of  time.”  It  was  a 
defense  of  his  own  method. 

Once,  when  I begged  him  to  write  a 
certain  essay.  Burroughs  replied : ‘Td 
do  it  if  I could  only  get  'het  up’  enough 
to  flow.”  In  the  paper  entitled  Real  and 
Sham  Natural  History,  printed  in  the 
Atlantic  for  March,  1903,  his  wrath 
against  the  nature  fakers  boiled  up  and 
flowed  over.  ‘T  was  mad  when  I 
wrote  it,”  he  confessed  to  me  later, 
“hut  it  is  a mistake  to  show  one’s  anger 
on  such  occasions.  A smile  is  more 
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effective  than  a scowl  at  such  times.” 
He  never  reprinted  this  article,  think- 
ing it  too  controversial,  but  his  friend 
Roosevelt  chuckled  over  it,  and  in  the 
opinion  of  most  naturalists  and  scien- 
tific men  it  rendered  a highly  useful 
astringent  service  in  that  particular 
decade.  He  returned  to  the  subject 
more  calmly  in  the  Ways  of  Nature 
volume  in  1905,  but  his  fundamental 
skepticism  of  the  new  school  of  ‘hin- 
natural  natural  history”  was  betrayed 
in  this  apothegm : ‘‘Humanize  your 

facts  to  the  extent  of  making  them 
interesting,  if  you  have  the  art  to  do 
it,  but  leave  the  dog  a dog  and  the 
straddle-bug  a straddle-bug.” 

I recall  an  instance  of  John  Bur- 
roughs’s meticulous  effort  to  tell  the 
exact  truth,  in  which  he  was  aided  by 
the  distinguished  apostle  of  veracity 
who  then  occupied  the  White  House. 
“Uncle  John’s”  entertaining  article  on 
Camping  zoith  President  Roosevelt 
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told  how  Roosevelt,  in  his  ranching 
days,  had  knocked  down  a half- 
drunken  ruffian.  ''I  fetched  him  as 
heavy  a blow  under  the  ear  as  I could 
strike,’'  Burroughs  reported  the  Presi- 
dent as  saying.  But  when  the  manu- 
script came  back  from  the  White 
House,  where  it  had  been  submitted 
for  verification,  the  words  ^ffinder  the 
ear”  were  blue-penciled  out  of  the 
copy,  and  ''on  the  chin-point”  was 
written  in,  in  the  President’s  firmest 
handwriting.  Two  sentences  later  the 
President  struck  out  the  sentence  "We 
soon  bound  him  and  turned  him  over 
to  the  constable,”  and  substituted  the 
far  more  exact  and  vivid  phrase,  "We 
hog-tied  him  and  put  him  in  an  out- 
house.” I still  cherish  that  page  of 
manuscript  as  an  example  of  how  his- 
tory was  written  by  the  collaborative 
effort  of  two  of  our  fellow  academi- 
cians. 
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For  it  should  be  remembered  that 
Burroughs’s  achievement  as  a man  of 
letters  had  been  recognized  by  his  fel- 
low craftsmen  in  1905,  when  he  was 
one  of  the  first  men  elected  to  the 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters.  He  had 
also  the  distinction  of  securing  in  1916 
the  Gold  Medal  of  the  Institute  for  his 
work  in  the  field  of  essays  and  belles- 
lettres.  No  less  than  half  a dozen  vol- 
umes in  the  uniform  edition  of  his 
writings  were  composed  after  he  was 
seventy.  His  style  changed  very  little. 
He  never  overplayed  his  rhetorical 
hand.  He  never  needed  an  ''amplifier” 
to  win  and  hold  his  audience.  He  re- 
mained the  friendly  familiar  essayist 
of  the  eighteen-sixties,  with  the  same 
keen  eye  and  delicate  ear,  and  with  a 
tireless,  ever-increasing  curiosity  about 
the  physical  universe  and  the  ultimate 
causes  of  things.  If  he  watched  birds 
somewhat  less  as  he  grew  older,  he 
thought  more  constantly  about  geol- 
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ogy  and  astronomy,  biology  and 
physics,  and  the  origin  and  destiny 
of  man.  He  read  William  James 
and  Bergson  and  Oliver  Lodge  and 
Osborn  and  Loeb  and  Henderson.  He 
wrote  with  simplicity  and  dignity 
about  the  vast,  the  insoluble  problems 
raised  by  contemporary  science  and 
philosophy.  He  even  ventured  upon 
the  field  of  theology,  although  never 
without  some  curious  traces  of  that 
'Village-skeptic’'  epoch  in  our  Amer- 
ican development,  when  men  of  such 
individual  power  as  the  youthful  Lin- 
coln pored  over  Volney’s  Ruins  and 
Tom  Paine’s  Age  of  Reason.  I speak 
with  affection  of  the  "village-skeptic” 
type,  since  it  was  one  of  them,  a shoe- 
maker who  had  trained  his  dog  to  bark 
angrily  when  the  Methodist  church- 
bell  rang,  who  introduced  me  to  the 
books  of  Thomas  Carlyle.  Yet  I think 
that  John  Burroughs,  like  his  friend 
Walt  Whitman,  never  quite  outgrew 
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his  boyish  suspicion  of  anything  in  a 
black  coat. 

But  if  we  do  not  know  precisely 
whence  we  came  or  whither  we  are 
going — and  Burroughs  was  certainly 
not  equipped  with  any  new  light  upon 
that  question — he  was  shrewd  enough 
to  interest  himself  also,  in  his  closing 
years,  in  those  other  and  equally  insol- 
uble problems : How  does  the  chip- 
munk dig  his  hole?  And  what  does 
he  do  with  the  dirt?  Bergsons  come 
and  go,  with  their  fascinating  theories 
of  creative  evolution,  but  here  scurries 
our  striped  friend  the  chipmunk  all 
the  time,  digging  and  hiding,  and  our 
blind  eyes  cannot  catch  him  at  some 
of  the  simplest  of  his  devices.  Who 
are  we,  to  get  excited  over  theories  of 
Pantheism?  Montaigne,  the  progen- 
itor of  the  tribe  of  essayists,  and  Emer- 
son, pupil  of  Montaigne  and  teacher 
of  Burroughs,  would  have  smiled  ap- 
provingly at  the  gravity,  the  charm 
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and  the  wisdom  with  which  the  aged 
Uncle  John  Burroughs  came  back  to 
his  chipmunks. 

He  had  had  a long  day  of  it,  mostly 
in  the  sunshine.  He  had  his  desire : to 
visit  with  Nature. in  homely  intimacy; 
to  report  his  enjoyment  in  a score  of 
sincere  books ; to  open  the  eyes  of  two 
generations  of  readers;  never  to  be 
deflected  from  his  aim;  never  to  play 
for  popularity.  All  this  good  fortune 
he  had  won,  together  with  the  affection 
of  his  fellow  writers,  and  the  regard 
of  the  great  public.  Few  of  our  men 
of  letters  have  had  a career  so  con- 
sistent. The  honey-bees  which  Bur- 
roughs learned  to  mark  in  his  boyhood 
had  a questing  and  homing  instinct 
no  surer  than  his  own. 
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BURROUGHS  THE 
PHILOSOPHER  OF  THE  NEAR 

Bv  John  H.  Finley 

The  supreme  lesson  of  the  life  of 
John  P)Urrou][^hs  is  that  which  is 
summed  up  in  three  sentences  writ- 
ten by  him  to  some  young  friends: 
‘'The  most  precious  things  of  life  are 
near  at  hand^  without  money  and  with- 
out price.  Each  of  you  has  the  whole 
wealth  of  the  universe  at  your  very 
doors.  All  that  I ever  had,  and  still 
have,  may  be  yours  by  stretching  forth 
your  hand  and  taking  it.’’ 

This  is  an  economic  and  spiritual 
gospel  that  needs  preaching  in  this 
restless,  mobile  day  of  the  conquest  of 
the  far — this  age  which  I have  called 
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the  ‘‘televictorian  age’^  by  contrast 
with  that  of  the  ancient  Greeks  (which 
was  the  age  of  the  near,  the  perinikian 
age,  when  man  was  near  to  man,  and 
even  the  gods  were  near  the  earth — an 
age  whose  vocabulary  was  almost 
wholly  of  the  near). 

It  is  well  to  have  this  dear  philoso- 
pher opening  our  eyes  every  day  to  an 
enjoyment  of  the  cosmic  treasures  at 
our  feet,  opening  our  ears  to  the  cos- 
mic music  caught  into  an  insect’s  re- 
frain, or  into  a chorus  of  frogs  such  as 
Aristophanes  heard  in  the  ponds  of 
Greece,  and  admonishing  us  that  in 
our  eagerness  to  keep  an  open  door  in 
China  we  do  not  miss  the  celestial 
visions  at  our  own  open  doors,  visions 
perhaps  as  precious  in  one  day  as  the 
wealth  of  a cycle  of  Cathay. 

So  I pay  my  tribute  to  him  as  the 
Philosopher  of  the  Near — the  Peri- 
nikian Seer  who  takes  the  cover  off 
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the  Catskill  ground  and  lets  us  observe 
the  countless  ages  out  of  which  we 
sprang,  or  puts  ointment  on  our  eyes 
so  that  we  can  see  through  opaque  sub- 
stances and  behold  the  inert  hibernat- 
ing life  that  will  run  through  the 
forest  in  the  spring  or  flit  among  the 
blossoms  of  summer ; who  gives  a near, 
but  infinite,  outlook  on  life  from  the 
opening  of  a spacious  barn-door,  or 
who,  free  of  the  cosmic  dust,  finds  the 
orbit  of  the  earth  in  the  circuit  of  his 
environing  hills,  and  sees  the  valleys 
as  vast  '‘blue  urns”  holding  the  fire  of 
the  lucid  hours. 

The  Greatest  of  Teachers,  who  prob- 
ably never  traveled  farther  from 
Nazareth  than  He  could  see  from  a 
mountain  no  taller  than  one  of  the 
Catskills,  put  His  message  to  an  over- 
anxious world  in  His  advice  to  "con- 
sider the  lilies,  how  they  grow.” 
Farther  back  in  history,  the  great 
philosopher  and  poet,  Lucretius,  was 
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saying  (what  the  world  has  come  to 
heed  in  a stupendous  way)  : ''Consi- 
dera  opera  atomorum/’  Still  another, 
Aristotle,  was  crying,  ‘'Natura  in 
minimas  existat,”  or,  as  Burroughs 
would  translate  it,  '‘Nature  exists  com- 
plete in  the  leasts/’  And  nearer  our 
own  time,  the  great  botanist,  Linnaeus, 
had  written  over  his  door  a motto 
which  must  have  been  suggested  to 
him  by  the  flowers : "Innocue  vivito, 
numen  adest”  (Live  blameless,  a divin- 
ity is  near).  But  in  John  Burroughs 
have  they  among  greatest  of  all  time 
found  a new  companion  in  one  who 
considered  the  flowers,  "how  they 
grow” ; who  before  he  left  the  earth 
was  so  well  acquainted  with  the  atoms 
that  he  could  tell  Lucretius  how  they 
had  outgrown  their  etymology  (were 
not  longer  indivisible)  ; who  could 
give  Aristotle  new  illustrations  from 
a Catskill  farm  (whose  natural  history 
one  cannot  exhaust)  of  how  the  least 
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illustrates  the  largest,  and  who  is  able 
to  compare  notes  with  Linnaeus  as  to 
the  nearness  of  the  divinity  to  our 
doors  here  upon  this  earth, — this  earth 
with  which  he  was,  as  he  said,  ‘hn 
love,’’  of  which  he  never  tired,  than 
which  he  never  wished  for  a better. 

He  describes  somewhere,  in  one  of 
his  essays,  reprovingly,  the  habits  of 
the  woodchuck,  who  appears  to  live 
only  to  '‘accumulate  his  winter  store 
of  fat,”  and  of  the  chipmunk,  who 
gathers  his  stores  "only  to  spend 
months  of  inaction  in  the  pitchy  dark- 
ness of  his  subterranean  den,”  and 
then,  applauding  the  life  of  the  red  and 
gray  squirrels,  who,  "though  often  cold 
and  hungry,  have  the  light  of  day,  the 
freedom  of  the  snow  and  the  tree 
tops,”  he  concludes : "action,  adven- 
ture, and  struggle  are  better  after  all.” 

From  this  homely  parable  of  selfish, 
indulgent  woodchuck  leisure  (for 
which  it  is  easy  to  find  human  analogy) 
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and  miserly,  blind  chipmunk  leisure, 
and  even  adventurous  red  and  gray 
squirrel  leisure,  he  rises  to  the  summit 
of  the  wisdom  of  his  years,  and,  with 
a retrospective  look  across  the  valleys 
where  we  still  make  our  way  toward 
the  hills,  he  says  to  us  on  this 
memorial  Indian  summer  day: 

“A  better  world  I have  never 
wanted.  I could  not  begin  to  exhaust 
the  knowledges  and  delights  of  this 
one.  I have  found  in  it,  deep  beneath 
deep,  worlds  within  a world — an  end- 
less series  of  beautiful  and  wonderful 
forms  forever  flowing  out  of  itself. 
From  the  highest  heavens  of  the  tele- 
scope to  the  minutest  organisms  of  the 
microscope,  all  is  beautiful  and  won- 
derful and  passeth  understanding.’’ 
His  regret  in  going  seemed  to  be 
merely  that  he  did  not  see,  as  he  said, 
how  he  could  be  ''adjusted  to  two 
worlds  unless  they  were  very  much 
alike f'  Our  best  hope  is  that  he  has 
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found  his  Catskills  a microcosm  not 
alone  of  this  one  which  he  loved  so 
dearly  and  so  long,  but  of  the  other, 
whose  knowledges  and  delights  he  has 
already  begun  to  enjoy. 
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BURROUGHS  THE  MAN 

By  Hamlin  Garland 

The  particular  work  which  I am  to 
do  this  afternoon  is  to  present  to  you  a 
picture  of  John  Burroughs,  the  man 
as  I knew  him.  His  work  as  a natur- 
alist has  been  outlined  by  Dr.  Osborn, 
and  his  literary  output  clearly  an- 
alyzed by  Professor  Perry,  therefore  I 
shall  be  quite  personal  and  reminiscent. 

The  reasons  for  my  appearance  on 
this  program  are  simple.  I knew  Bur- 
roughs for  over  thirty  years.  My  first 
letter  from  him,  which  I still  retain,  is 
dated  1888,  but  my  first  meeting  with 
him  came  a year  or  two  later — I think 
at  the  Authors'  Club — ^and  I recall 
him  as  a small  man  with  a long  brown 
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beard  streaked  with  gray.  Mr.  Mac- 
Neil  in  the  bust  which  stands  before 
me  has  caught  admirably  the  sturdy 
handsome  head  and  strong,  clear-cut 
features  of  the  farmer  poet  as  he  was 
in  1889.  He  walked  a little  bent,  I 
recall,  but  was  light  of  foot  and  alert 
of  glance. 

We  came  together  at  this  time  on 
the  basis  of  a common  friendship  for 
Walt  Whitman,  but  thereafter  our 
agreements  and  likings  in  matters  of 
literature  and  art  led  to  further  cor- 
respondence and  other  meetings. 

He  told  me  that  he  was  a Hudson 
River  farmer,  and  early  in  the  nineties 
I visited  him  and  his  vineyard  at  West 
Park,  making  proof  of  his  descriptions 
of  Riverby  in  his  letters.  He  was  in 
truth  a man  of  letters  with  a hoe.  I 
came  upon  him  leaning  on  a spade  and 
studying  the  flight  of  a bird.  From 
time  to  time  I met  him  at  my  club  in 
New  York  City,  and  always  I had  the 
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sense  of  being  in  contact  with  a coun- 
tryman as  well  as  a man  of  reading — 
of  letters.  His  speech  was  notably  plain 
and  direct,  almost  laconic,  but  rich  in 
vernacular  tones  and  phrases.  His 
writing,  masterly  in  its  lucidity  and 
power,  was  an  acquired  art,  and  in  con- 
versation he  fell,  naturally,  into  the 
idioms  of  his  youth.  As  he  grew  older 
this  became  more  and  more  noticeable. 

His  life  went  on  for  the  most  part 
outside  ‘hhe  dress  suit  belt.’’  So  far 
as  I knew  he  never  wore  even  a frock- 
coat  or  stiff  hat.  His  garments  were 
as  plain  as  his  speech  and  his  manners 
were  without  a particle  of  that  gallan- 
try which  leads  some  men  to  rise  when 
a lady  enters  a room  or  hasten  to  pick 
up  her  handkerchief.  Kindly,  consid- 
erate, he  had  the  New  England  trait 
of  expressing  less  than  he  felt.  I 
doubt  if  at  any  time  of  his  life  he  was 
a ladies’  man.  His  chivalry  was  un- 
ostentatious. 
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He  was  not  given  to  fondling  chil- 
dren, and  yet  children  venerated  him 
and  loved  him.  He  won  my  daughters 
by  his  respect  for  their  personality. 
He  never  pressed  his  afifection  upon 
them.  Even  after  he  had  come  to  be 
a kind  of  household  saint  in  my  home, 
he  was  sparing  of  his  words  of  afifec- 
tion, although  he  took  evident  pleas- 
ure in  having  my  children  near  him. 

Once  on  his  way  to  California  he 
and  Mrs.  Burroughs  visited  me  in  my 
Chicago  home,  a notable  visit,  for  they 
were  both  in  holiday  mood.  They 
made  a charmingly  quaint,  old-fash- 
ioned couple,  she  in  a shining  silk 
dress,  he  in  rough-and-ready  home- 
spun.  His  head,  haloed  in  abundant 
white  hair,  reminded  one  of  Whitman  ; 
indeed  this  resemblance  grew  with  his 
years. 

He  was  a frank  critic  and  often  took 
me  to  task  over  some  dereliction  or 
some  exaggeration  in  my  work.  He 
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was  equally  quick  to  praise,  and  often 
pleased  me  by  commending  the  truth 
of  my  observations  concerning  birds 
or  insects.  He  despised  the  man  who 
put  nightingales  and  skylarks  into  our 
literature. 

He  was  an  exceedingly  modest  au- 
thor. Once  when  some  one  suggested 
in  his  presence  that  I should  write  his 
biography,  he  exclaimed  with  a note 
of  protest  which  was  almost  petulant, 
''Don’t  do  it.  My  life  is  not  worth 
writing  about.  Nothing  ever  hap- 
pened to  me.” 

In  a sense  this  was  true.  His  ad- 
ventures were  mostly  subjective.  His 
problems  had  to  do  with  homely  things, 
things  near  at  hand  or  with  spiritual 
concerns.  There  was  nothing  passion- 
ate in  his  life  or  mystical  in  his  philos- 
ophy, and  yet  it  was  not  materialistic 
He  talked  well  of  profound  things, 
but  always  with  his  feet  on  the  earth. 
"There  is  little  of  the  moralist  or 
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preacher  in  me/’  he  said  once,  ‘‘but 
there  is  a good  deal  of  the  investi- 
gator.” Nothing  which  concerned  the 
physical  universe  failed  to  interest  him, 
but  he  was  not  given  to  long  discus- 
sions on  any  subject.  He  packed  his 
comment  into  brief  paragraphs. 

He  possessed  a singular  charm.  He 
was  a restful  personality.  He  smelled 
of  wood-smoke  and  wild  berries.  He 
was  tanned  with  wind  and  sun  and  his 
hands  were  calloused  by  farm  labor. 
The  city  was  for  him  a vacation. 

In  a letter  written  to  me  about  1910 
he  said,  “I  am  back  on  the  old  farm  at 
Roxbury  swinging  a scythe  over  the 
very  ground  I helped  to  clear  sixty 
years  ago.”  He  never  lost  his  ability 
to  handle  the  axe  and  the  scythe,  and 
in  his  old  age  he  learned  to  run  an 
automobile. 

One  day  as  I was  sitting  in  my  study 
in  Onteora,  some  one  knocked  at  my 
door.  On  going  to  greet  my  visitor  I 
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found  a young  man  on  my  threshold 
who  said,  ''John  Burroughs  is  out 
here/’ 

Looking  where  he  pointed  I saw 
Burroughs,  the  picture  (as  my  chil- 
dren said)  of  an  up-to-date  Santa 
Claus,  maneuvering  a Ford  car  into 
a position  of  repose  upon  my  hillside. 
Pink  and  smiling  he  brought  the  ma- 
chine to  a stop  before  my  door  with 
frank  enjoyment  of  my  admiration. 
He  seemed  perfectly  at  ease,  but  I was 
not  so  sure  of  his  companion’s  state 
of  mind. 

He  was  not  a man  of  humor,  but  he 
achieved  it  in  telling  me  of  his  strug- 
gles with  his  "flivver.”  "It  had  me 
in  the  ditch  once,  and  once  I ran 
through  the  side  of  the  barn,  but  I’ve 
mastered  it  now.”  When  I said,  "I  am 
thinking  of  buying  a light  car  myself,” 
he  answered,  "The  lighter  the  better. 
It  hurts  less  when  it  falls  on  top  of 
you.” 
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He  was  neither  taciturn  nor  glum, 
but  in  the  many  years  of  our  acquaint- 
ance I never  knew  him  to  tell  a funny 
story  or  utter  a joke  more  pronounced 
than  the  one  I have  just  quoted.  I 
never  heard  him  laugh,  though  he 
smiled  easily  and  his  eyes  lighted  up 
charmingly.  He  was  a serious  man, 
serious  without  being  solemn.  His 
geniality  was  a quiet  glow,  never  a 
flame. 

He  very  seldom  made  humorous 
comment  on  his  fellows,  but  his  account 
of  John  Muir’s  visit  to  Slabsides  was 
amusing.  “He’s  a great  man  and  a 
good  man,”  he  declared.  “I  like  him, 
but  he’s  a wearisome  man  to  have 
around.  He  always  has  something  to 
ofifer.  If  you  say  two  and  two  make 
four,  he  is  sure  to  retort,  'Aye,  Johnny, 
but  two  and  three  make  five!  Now, 
how  is  that,  Johnny?’  He  insists  on 
holding  the  floor.  He  talks  well,  but 
along  about  two  in  the  morning  he 
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gets  tiresome.  I was  a wet  rag  when 
he  left  me.’’ 

Roosevelt  was  another  bond  of 
friendship  between  us  and  always 
when  we  met  we  talked  of  him.  ''I 
feel  like  a personage  when  I’m  with 
Roosevelt,”  he  remarked  once  after  his 
trip  into  the  Yellowstone.  ^'It’s  like 
living  at  the  center  of  some  kind  of 
national  disturbance,  and  yet  Roose- 
velt himself  is  never  hurried  or  wor- 
ried. He  always  has  time  to  talk  of 
birds  and  animals.” 

These  descriptions  are  exceptional 
exploits  on  Burroughs’s  part.  Gen- 
erally his  talk  was  bare,  almost  nega- 
tive in  its  simplicity,  but  when  he  took 
his  pen  in  his  fist  he  became  the  master 
of  English  which  makes  his  pages  a 
delight.  The  difference  between  the 
quiet  old  farmer  in  his  rusty  trousers, 
faded  sweater  and  loose  gray  shirt,  and 
the  author  of  The  Summit  of  the 
Years  was  enormous.  It  was  hard  for 
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me  to  bring  them  together.  In  the 
door  of  an  old  barn,  with  a dry-goods 
box  for  a desk,  he  penned  the  most 
lucid,  powerful,  artistic  prose — prose 
that  has  not  been  surpassed  by  any 
other  nature  writer  in  America.  He 
was  at  once  book-lover  and  woodsman. 
Books  accumulated  where  he  was,  in 
camp  or  farm-house.  He  read  widely 
and  deeply  in  poetry  and  science. 

For  much  of  his  lifetime  he  lived  in 
the  simplicity  of  a woodsman’s  camp. 
Slabsides  was  a cabin.  Woodchuck 
Lodge  a small,  bare  farm-house,  Riv- 
erby  an  austere  homestead.  He  was  a 
resourceful  cook  as  well  as  a deft 
housekeeper,  and  could  care  for  him- 
self in  solitude,  although  he  enjoyed 
occasional  intervals  of  luxury  in  the 
homes  of  his  friends.  He  could  skin 
and  cook  a woodchuck  or  broil  a steak 
on  a willow  stick,  but  he  was  not 
above  turtle  soup  and  champagne 
when  they  offered.  ''They  form  an 
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agreeable  change  of  diet/^  he  re- 
marked. 

He  was  the  author  of  a special  kind 
of  flapjack,  and  to  see  him  with  a long 
apron  pinned  about  his  waist,  mixing 
the  ingredients,  was  a diversion  which 
he  sometimes  afiforded  his  friends. 

He  was  deft  of  hand  and  a famous 
walker.  At  eighty-two  years  of  age 
I saw  him  scrambling  down  a bank 
with  an  open  woodchuck  trap  in  his 
hand.  I was  nervous  about  this,  but 
he  was  not.  His  sure-footedness  was 
remarkable.  At  eighty-one  he  could 
leap  into  the  air  and  crack  his  heels 
together. 

There  was  something  in  him,  in  his 
books,  which  tallied  with  the  character 
and  experiences  of  thousands  of  his 
readers.  As  he  grew  in  years  he  gath- 
ered to  himself  an  immense  audience 
of  students  and  nature  lovers  who  were 
able  to  follow  his  footsteps  and  verify 
his  discoveries.  His  material  was  so 
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accessible  and  his  expression  so  clear 
and  graceful  that  his  writings  became 
text-books  and  his  home  a kind  of 
Mecca  for  those  who  had  learned  to 
love  his  essays. 

In  later  life  he  was  beset  by  troops 
of  students  and  bands  of  boy  scouts, 
but  remained  nobly  patient  under  these 
visitations.  He  recognized  in  such 
visitors  a genuine  respect  and  seldom 
denied  himself  to  them.  He  was,  in 
truth,  exceedingly  catholic  in  his 
friendships,  or  rather  his  acquaint- 
anceships. Often  I was  unable  to  dis- 
cover their  point  of  contact  with  him. 
A bore  did  not  have  much  power  over 
him,  for  he  had  the  faculty  of  retiring 
into  some  chamber  of  serene  medita- 
tion, leaving  his  tiresome  visitor  out- 
side the  wall. 

He  was  not  a good  advocate  of  his 
own  claims.  He  hesitated  about  de- 
manding his  rights.  Modest  in  re- 
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spect  of  his  own  position,  he  spoke  of 
his  growing  popularity  with  a note  of 
astonishment  in  his  voice.  When  the 
National  Institute  of  Arts  and  Let- 
ters was  about  to  present  him  with  the 
gold  medal,  he  protested.  ‘‘I  don’t  de- 
serve a medal,”  he  said  to  me,  and  his 
face  and  voice  bore  out  the  depreca- 
tion of  his  phrase. 

If  I have  succeeded  in  these  few 
lines  in  presenting  to  you  a picture  of 
this  rugged,  simple,  homespun  farmer- 
philosopher,  my  purpose  is  accom- 
plished. John  Burroughs  was  Amer- 
ican in  every  feature  of  his  life  and 
in  every  line  of  his  writings.  He  em- 
bodied the  best  of  our  traditions  and 
demonstrated  once  again  the  fact  that 
scholarship,  grace  of  style,  and  a com- 
manding position  can  be  won  by  the 
writer  whose  aims  are  high  and  whose 
soul  is  undismayed  by  poverty,  soli- 
tude, or  toil. 
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The  following  messages  were  read 
by  the  President : 

From  Robert  Underzvood  Johnson, 

Secretary  of  the  Academy: 

It  is  a matter  of  deep  regret  to  me 
that  an  imperative  engagement  made 
before  I knew  the  hour  of  the  com- 
memoration of  to-day  prevents  my 
presence  to  pay  a personal  tribute  to 
my  friend  of  a lifetime,  John  Bur- 
roughs. 

I think  of  Burroughs  as  among  the 
happiest  as  well  as  the  most  loval3le  of 
men.  His  life  was  fortunate  in  its 
character,  opportunity  and  extent. 
Nothing  interfered  with  his  pursuit  of 
his  chosen  work,  to  study  and  com- 
ment on  nature,  books  and  men.  He 
lived  to  know  the  warmth  and  devo- 
tion of  a multitude  of  friends  of  all 
ages  and  conditions,  and  to  enjoy  a 
nation-wide  appreciation  of  the  unique 
value  of  his  writings  that  amounted  to 
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an  apotheosis.  His  intellect  never 
flagged,  and  there  is  not  a word  in  the 
treasure-house  of  his  books  that  is  not 
sane  and  wholesome.  He  has  left  for 
this  hectic  age  an  antidote  for  its  un- 
rest and  morbid  self-consciousness  in 
the  quiet  stimulus  of  his  serene  view 
of  life  and  nature. 

From  Senor  Helio  Loho,  member  of 

the  Brazilian  Academy  of  Letters: 

John  Burroughs  truly  was  a great 
American.  By  his  life,  by  his  ideals, 
and  by  his  works  he  deserved  the 
devotion  of  his  countrymen.  On  the 
day  consecrated  to  his  memory  the 
Brazilian  Academy  of  Letters  sends 
to  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Letters,  through  her  most  humble 
member,  the  expression  of  her  highest 
appreciation. 
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